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THE PENDULUM SWINGS 
FRANK E. WOLF 


In view of attacks cn modern education, a reconstructed progressive re-evaluates his professional beliefs. 


It is my belief that children deserve 
the best to be had from the various 
philosophies of education. An accept- 
able philosophy must therefore be an 
eclectic one. Teachers are obliged to 
encourage children, especially gifted 
ones, to develop to their fullest; no, 
beyond their fullest, temporarily ap- 

ar otential. It is impossible, there- 
ore, to subscribe to the philosophy 
which conceives of freedom as chil- 
drens’ right to be mediocre; they are too 
young to decide that just passing is 
good enough. Children should have 
all the freedom they can handle with- 
out destroying themselves. As plant 
life must be cultivated, so must man, 
the highest order of animal life. Left 
to their own devices, children will de- 
velop like weeds. Education therefore 


should be controlled and guided by 
adults who presumably know more 
than most children, and are better 
qualified to judge and prescribe than 
youngsters. 


Yet a child must learn to make de- 
cisions, and he must have the oppor- 
tunity to do so — even if he makes mis- 
takes. Since a teacher does not need 
experience performing demonstrations, 
the child should be encouraged to do 
as much as he can. Nor does the 
teacher need experience answering 
questions; therefore, the child should 
have the opportunity to discover re- 
lationships and form generalizations. 
The teacher should prescribe outside 
reading, reports, and workbook assign- 
ments, on the assumption that unless 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Dr. Wolf is a professor at State University of N. Y., Exceptional Child Education Division, College 


for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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previously trained to work democratic- 
ally and independent, the child will not 
do the “suggested” work. 


Education does not result from chaos, 
so a class should be controlled. This 
does not mean the child will be pre- 
vented from “expressing himself,” but 
the child must have a firm base from 
which to express himself. Unsubstan- 
tiated opinion is valueless and little 


1Dan W. Dodson, School of Education, New York University. 
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more than gossip in the “free expres- 
sion” school of educational philosophy. 

Children seek perimeters of authority’ 
and are entitled to have them estab- 
lished, meanwhile giving them as much 
freedom as they can use profitably. 
All frustration does not necessarily re- 
sult in aggression, withdrawal, truancy, 
or submission. Life is frequently frus- 
trating, school is often frustrating. 
School can be made continuously less 
frustrating than it is by giving the child 


(Continued on Page 3) 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


To give our readers some specific — 


The next issue will feature the results 
of the third annual essay contest, 
“School Experiences Which Have Meant 
The Most To Me,” and will conclude our 
first year of publication. The plan is 
still to expand the present publication 
to a thirty-two page magazine. 


Only the names of those on the 
tentative board for THE GIFTED CHILD 
JOURNAL are reprinted above if their 
responses have been received, indicat- 
ing a continued interest to serve. We 
know that many have been away for 
the summer, in some cases even out of 
the country. We look forward to hear- 
ing from everyone Your manuscripts, 
suggestions and recommendations will 
be eagerly welcomed. 


ideas of the current needs THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN is attempting to meet, ex- 
cerpts from the correspondence received 
is reprinted. As can be observed, the 
attempt is to be of service to schools, 
universities, organizations, parents, and 
other individuals who may be inter- 
ested in the gifted child. 


Please plan to attend the annual 
meeting to be held jointly again with 
the A.A.A.S., in Indianapolis. Save the 
—_ of December 26th and December 
27th. 


Cordially yours, 


Ann F. Isaacs, President 


TENTATIVE BOARD FOR THE GIFTED CHILD JOURNAL 


WALTER BARBE, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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THE GIFTED CHILD IS PUBLISHED AS A QUARTERLY, January, April, July, and October by The 
National Association for Gifted Children. Headquarters: THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN, 409 Clinton Springs Ave., Cincinnati 17, Ohio. Edited by Ann F, Isaacs and mailed to all 
members of NAGC. Available to non-members at a subscription of $5.00 per year. Single copies $1.50, 
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NEW N.A.G.C. OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED 


Nominations for Office in NAGC Are NOW OPEN. 
Members are Requested to Forward their Suggestions for: 


President 


President-Elect 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Twelve Board Member, four each for: 


A three year term 
A two year term 
A one year term. 


Members of NAGC are requested to send their suggestions to: 


National Association for Gifted Children 
409 Clinton Spring Avenue . 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio, 

no later than November 1, 1957. 


(Continued from Page 2) . 


fewer frustrating experiences. How- 
ever, there are limits, and these limits 
need not be bad — they are part of the 
life adjustment a child must learn to 
make. 


| am psychiatrically, but not psycho- 
analytically or Freudianly, oriented. | 
believe in the inherent goodness of 
children and do not seek to identify 
unconscious evil desires in them. | am 
willing to accept most things at face 
value as an adherent to the law of 
parsimony. 


| believe in free public education 
for those who can profit from it and 
will help those who can, without regard 
to time. 


| am not a manic Progressive, nor a 
die-hard traditionalist — I’m not even 
sure what they are. Neither am | a 
manic workshopper, believing that com- 
posing parodies of pop tunes consti- 
tutes professional growth. | am grate- 
ful for a sound education under people 
of stature and mental tenacity who 
grounded me in working through sound 
educational objectives. My professional 
godfathers were, and have taught me 
to be, dissatisfied with less than con- 
crete, explicity understood statements 
of objectives of education. 


| am likely to be intolerant of blithe 
platitudes, those ill-defined concepts 
which generally reek of good fellow- 
ship, but defy definition or accurate 
identification. | do not believe, for ex- 
ample, that all associations provide 
“rich experiences” and therefore re- 
serve the right to be critical. 


| question concepts purporting to 
improve human relationships unless 
their implementation is demonstrable. 


| believe in democracy, as my limi- 
tations enable me to understand it, 
e.g., equal opportunity for the growth 
and development of every individual 
in our society. | do not believe that we 
are all equal in all respects, but | am 
likely to appreciate our differences. | 
am aware of my country’s need for an 
educated citizenry and will endeavor 
to help fill the gap. In so doing, | will 
distinguish between an educated citi- 
zen and a trained parrot. 


| believe that it is my responsibility 
to help every child meet his responsi- 
bility to himself and his country by be- 
coming the best that he can become. 
| will encourage the gifted students to 
pursue their studies at a higher level. 
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IN CALIFORNIA 


An excellent annotated bibliography 
on Education of Gifted Children for 
1956 is available from Dr. J. C. Gowan 
of Los Angeles State College, Los An- 
geles, California. He has graciously 
consented to make them available 
gratis while they last. 


IN ILLINOIS 


A workshop on Education of The 
Gifted is being held (July 29-August 
16) at Chicago University, under the 
direction of Robert DeHaan. 


IN MICHIGAN 

The May meeting of The Michigan 
Association For Gifted Children, an 
affiliate of THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN featured 
a guest speaker, Dr. George Barahal. 
His topic was: “Parent-Child Relations 
as They Pertain to the Gifted Child.” 


Michigan has also been the scene of 
a most interesting study program for 
gifted this year. Forty-four school sys- 
tems of Wayne County including per- 
sonnel from the Detroit system, which 
is fifth in the nation, and a district 
which has but 150 children. Nearly 
one-third of the children of Michigan 
reside in this county. Concern for the 
best possible opportunities for all chil- 
dren prompted the study of the gifted 
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which has been carried on throughout 
the past year. The Wayne County As- 
sociation of School Superintendents 
assisted in the implementation of this 
study. Four sub-committees carrying 
on the study are made of representa- 
tives of various school systems volun- 
tarily participating. The membership of 
these includes classroom teachers, ad- 
ministrators, psychologists and visiting 
teachers. 


IN OHIO 


Dr. Louis Fleigler of Syracuse Uni- 
versity will address a combined meet- 
ing of Cincinnati Association for Gifted 
Children an affiliate of THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN, 
when they meet jointly with the South- 
western Teachers Association. His topic 
is “Where Are We Losing Our Gifted?” 
The meeting is to be held at the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, October 25, 1957, 
at 2:00 P. M. 


George T. Wiley, coordinator of the 
Gifted Child program in Euclid, Ohio, 
will send copies of the annual report, 
EDUCATING THE GIFTED CHILD, to 
those who request a copy. The address 
is No. 711 East 222nd Street, Euclid, 
Ohio. 


IN TEXAS 


Texas Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development on “Edu- 
cation of the Gifted” will be held in 
Austin October 10-12. Dr. A. Harry 
Passow of Columbia University, will be 
the visiting consultant. Local consul- 
tants will be Dr. Wayne H. Holtman of 
the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, Dr. Henry J. Otto of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and Dr. Glenn Barnett, 
Assistant Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Texas. 
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ENCOURAGING THE MUSICALLY GIFTED 


Why do children who have shown considerable promise as potentially gifted musicians not only some- 
times fail to achieve the promise they have shown, but approach maturity showing little interest in 
music? An attempt to answer this question follows. Two responses are from eminent educators in the 
field of music. A third provides some insight into the question via a case history of a musically gifted 
child who at this moment has a brilliant future before him. 


The explanation of discouragement 
among talented children working with 
music is just as interesting as their 
success. Lack of talent in this particu- 
lar field is not the cause but is merely 
the alibi of the frustrated teacher. To 
maintain that a child cannot learn to 
play an instrument because of lack of 
talent is as absurd as to assume that 
he cannot learn to speak English unless 
he has a specific talent. 


Permit the child to experiment as 
freely on the piano as he is permitted 
to experiment with his vocal chords 
and he will learn to play as easily as 
he learns to speak. Eventually a teacher 
is able to help a child in his English 
by calling attention to grammatical 
constructions, new vocabulary, and 
vicarious reading. Eventually a music 
teacher may be helpful in calling at- 
tention to melodic form, new chords, 
and different literature. 


The gifted child assimilates all of 
this faster than the normal child, but he 
cannot do so if he is constrained to set 
assignments and to detail and drudg- 
ery which interfere with his imagina- 
tion and enjoyment. So strong is the 
joy in music that some children survive 
the unnecessary hurdles that are placed 
in their path and continue to use their 
music throughout their lives. Others 
find the hurdles too high and too an- 
noying; music becomes something to 
be avoided. | can only give one basic 
generalization: Let the child learn to 
play by ear before he attempts to learn 
to read music. This is the sequence by 
which he learns to read English so suc- 


cessfully. The stigma upon playing by 
ear developed because it was so much 
fun that the child neglected the futile 
exercises assigned him. The ear player 
always becomes the better sight-reader, 
all old dame’s tales to the contrary. 
The child who can talk fluently may 
resist an attempt to make him read; 
but will he not eventually become the 
better reader? 


Matching keys and notes is the type 
of work which interests the dullard, not 
the gifted child. When the ear combi- 
nations: of notes and chords have been 
sufficiently developed and associated 
with the similar combinations on the 
instrument, the recognition of these 
meaningful groups of notes on the 
score is speedy and painless. This is 
equally true with adults. Moreover, by 
the time these units and form have be- 
come familiar to the ear and the hand, 
interesting scores can be attempted al- 
most immediately, instead of the boring 
exercises or trivial tunes which must 
be presented to the reader with no ear 
experience. 


Why do some gifted children not 
continue to play their instrument after 
formal instruction has ceased? Were 
it possible for a “teacher” to compel 
the child, when learning to talk, to 
consider the position of his vocal 
chords, the tension of his lungs, the 
angle at which his tongue must be held, 
many children would hate to talk and 
would develop a substitute deaf and 
dumb sign language. 


—M. Emett Wilson 


Dr. M. Emett Wilson is a psychologist, musician, and professor of instrumental music at Ohio State 


University. 
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COMING SOON 


A Yearbook of the N.S.S.E. to be de- 
voted to the Gifted Child. . . . A Direc- 
tory of Individuals throughout the 
country doing research and working 
with gifted children, prepared by THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION under the chairmanship of 
Donald Kern and co-sponsored by THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN. . . . The N.A.G.C.’s annual 
meeting held jointly with THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, December 
26 and December 27 in Indianapolis. 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


FROM THE EDITOR 


To reach as wide an audience as pos- 
sible it would be well if THE GIFTED 
CHILD NEWSLETTER were listed in the 
Educational Index. It is their policy to 
select periodicals for indexing which 
are voted for by their readers. Won't 
you please request that they do so by 
writing to The H. W. Wilson Co., E. W. 
Colburn, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52, N. Y. It is our sincerest hope 
that our readers are enjoying THE 
GIFTED CHILD NEWSLETTER and are 
finding its contents 
helpful. 


When you have finished with this 
copy of the N.A.G.C. NEWSLETTER 


please share it with a friend 


ENCOURAGING THE MUSICALLY GIFTED (continued) 


The question which you raise about 
the gifted child and instrumental prac- 
tice is difficult for any of us to answer. 
Part of it, undoubtedly, lies in the 
teaching itself. Many times the teacher 
teaches techniques first and music sec- 
ondarily. When this is the case, | be- 
lieve that the student usually tires of 
the technical practice and has not yet 
understood the purpose of that prac- 
tice. In our experience we have had 
much better luck when young students 
are “indoctrinated” in music through 
elementary courses in ear training, 
rhythmic experience, and the like. We 
have one course in the Eastman School, 


Dr. Hanson is a conductor, composer, and the Director of the Eastman School of Music, at the 


University of Rochester. 
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for example, for children of pre-school 
age which seems to have been quite 
successful in getting students to “like 
music.” After they like it the problem 
of practice is much less difficult. 


Of course, | think that we must also 
admit that the piano presents particular 
difficulties since it does not afford op- 
portunities for group activity as is the 


case in instruments for the band or 


orchestra. However, even this is being 


overcome more and more by paying © 


more attention to the piano as an en- 
semble instrument. 


—Howard Hanson 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE 
A CASE HISTORY 


The audience was thrilled by the 
beautiful strains that poured forth from 
the magic strings of his violin. He was 
good to look at, with even features, and 
exceptional posture. His facial expres- 
sion made one feel that it would be 
just as delightful to converse with him. 
If he knew what pleasure he brought 
the many listeners in the audience, 
surely he would never mind the many 
hours of play with his friends that he 
must sacrifice to be able to perform 
with such proficiency. Since he was 
eight he had been performing publicly 
with various symphonies. He was 
humming melodies when he was an 
infant in arms. Robert was now seven- 
teen and away at school on a scholar- 
ship in one of the foremost music 
schools of the country. When he re- 
turned an interview with him might 
reveal feelings and experiences that 
would inspire and benefit others. A 
phone call to his mother was reassur- 
ing. Robert, she knew, would be 
pleased to talk to me when he returned. 
But the interview was not going to 
result in the kind of information | had 
hoped to find. Robert had made no 
sacrifices in order to foster his talent. 
He had engaged in all the other activi- 
ties that the boys and girls of his age 
had enjoyed. When all were taking ice 
skating lessons, so was he. When the 
little boys were being given dancing or 
riding lessons, Robert had them too. 
His academic work seemed to suffer 
little. He made a straight “A” and 
seldom worked to attain his grades. 
Well then when were the four and five 
hours of study on his instrument done? 
Surely that was what was required be- 
fore one was able to play with the 
virtuosity that Robert had so consis- 
tently displayed. 


The answer was astonishing. There 
was never a time when this much time 
was devoted to his music. Even to get 
him to do one hour daily it was neces- 


sary for mother to remain in the room 
to ascertain that the allotted time for 
practice was so spent. If mother left 
the room, should the phone ring, time 
spent talking was not considered time 
away from the practice period, unless 
mother indicated that such was the 
case. 


Findings of the late Dr. Terman in 
his studies of gifted indicated that one 
of the differences between those who 
made the greatest contributions and 
those who did not seem to achieve to 
the expected potential, was that the. 
best achievers were those who had 
early identified their objectives. 


Such decisions on the part of chil- 
dren, would with not too much diffi- 
culty be implemented when there is 
concurrence of opinion on the part of 
the child’s parents, siblings, and peer 
group. In the case of Robert, no one 
had set a goal for him, except possibly 
his teachers who were ambitious to 
see him achieve somewhere near the - 
potential they felt was within him. 


Desire for Acceptance Governed His 
Feelings About Music 


The problem was with the child's 
home environment. There was not 
unity among the parents regarding the 
advisability of a musical career as a 
valuable achievement which merited 
the sacrifices that would be needed to 
gain the necessary recognition. 


His brother encouraged him to feel 
that it was not wise to let the other 
children know of his interest in music, 
so he often tried to hide his instrument, 
obeying the admonition: “Don’t let the 
other children see you carry that thing.” 
“This was alright with me because | 
always wanted to be one of the kids 
anyway. | was always ashamed to ad- 
mit | even knew the violin. | was 
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afraid they would not like me. | would 
even tell the other children that | 
hated music, and sometimes | really 
meant it. | feel funny about my music. 
| feel | have to hide it, | still do some- 
times. Though | feel | will never be- 
come a success until | become a concert 
artist.” 


Father who engaged in a successful 
professional career had known musi- 
cians and had seen what happened to 
them if they set their hearts on a pro- 
fessional career and for some reason 
or another had not been able to attain 
their goals. Some of them had been 
hospitalized in mental institutions. 
Others had required extended psycho- 
therapy. Father was willing to person- 
ally make the sacrifices financially, and 
in terms of his being able to personally 
pursue his own interest, but he was 
unwilling to permit his child to enter 
a field where he thought the compe- 
tition great and the tensions sometimes 
unendurable. Music he felt was a 
wonderful interest for a boy to have 
but that should not be his major con- 
cern. Music was a good activity as an 
avocation. What a boy needed was a 
good all around liberal arts education. 
In Robert's words: “Father doesn’t want 
me to be a violinist. He just wants me 
to have a good education.” 


Mother encouraged Robert to prac- 
tice, but never wanted him to feel he 
had to become a concert artist. “I am 
happy,” she indicated, “that he is well 
rounded and that he has many friends. 
He could have been on the concert 
stage already, but | don’t know if it is 
worth while. He has soloed serveral 
times with symphonies of National 
repute, when he was but eight he pub- 
licly played the First Movement of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. 


Robert did not feel his practicing was 
conscientious as it should be. He re- 
peatedly expressed the desire to have 
his mother stand over him and force 
= more, as he had seen other mothers 
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He was asked how could he have 
been made to feel more responsible 
about developing his talent. “Mother 
should have made me practice more 
without telling me I’m lazy all the 
time.” “Why didn’t you beat me and 
force me to practice,” Robert requested. 


At this point it is interesting to note 
that in the two weeks he had been 
home on vacation, he had not touched 
his instrument. One cannot but wonder 
how so brilliant a performer was with- 
out compulsion to play. 


Consideration of the child’s feelings 
alone reveals the desire to achieve 
success. It is in the minds of the par- 
ents that ambivalence as to the worthi- 
ness of the goal exists. Here is the 
dilemma. Can parents wholeheartedly 
encourage a talented child who is in- 
terested in music to pursue a profes- 
sionai career in music with assurance 
of the child’s happiness and ability to 
maintain a mode of personal adjust- 
ment, which still permits him to be 
accepted as one of his peer group? 


Initially this interview was sought 
only in hopes of obtaining material 
that might prove helpful to other boys 


and girls who were considering music | 


as a career. Instead it was discovered 


that there remained many unanswered . 


questions in the mind of this capable 
and talented child. His capacity to 
charm and thrill an audience had up 
to now been effortless on his part. The 
question which he has yet to answer is 
whether or not he is to continue his 
career in music. Should he satisfy his 
own feeling that he will never be a 
success until he has concertized, or will 
he continue to satisfy the wishes of 
his parents and his big brother for at- 
taining normalcy through efforts to be 
only like other children? “To be or not 
to be” a concert violinist is the question 
that Robert must decisively answer. 


Mother firefly to father firefly: “Don’t: 


you think Junior is bright?” 
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Letters to The National Association far Gifted Children . . 


FROM PARENTS 


... | fear our child is a victim of the 
philosophy of education which molds 
for mediocrity. . . . In addition to our 
gifted child we have one who is some- 
what retarded. You may be interested 
in knowing that we feel the school 
system does a much better job with 
him. . . . For a while we refused to 
believe that he had superior intelli- 
gence, but we are constantly con- 
fronted by his superior knowledge and 
memory. . . . Our seven year old son 
is reading at the eighth grade level. We 
are most eager to develop his natural 
abilities without pushing him. 


FROM ORGANIZATIONS 


Each year our council sponsors a 
community meeting on some neglected 
area of Health or Welfare or Education. 
Our meeting this year will focus on the 
Education of the Gifted Child. Would 
you please send us any materials that 
could be distributed at our meeting? .. . 


FROM TEACHERS 


| am a teacher in the public schools 
and would like to be able to help par- 
ents who have gifted children, please 
advise me what services are offered by 
your association. . . . | teach the fifth 
grade in a public school and would like 


to know what kinds of activities other 
fifth grade teachers have found valu- 
able in working with gifted children. 


FROM SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
A curriculum director writes: Please 
send us your latest bibliography and 
what current research has to say about 
recommended practices for gifted chil- 
dren. .. . A superintendent writes: We 
are conducting an inservice training © 
program on gifted for our teachers, 
any materials your organization may be 
able to send us will be appreciated. 
A dean writes: The education depart- 
ment here is conducting a two day con- 
ference on the education and psychol- 
ogy of gifted. We should like to have 


~ at least one of your publications and 


membership forms for each one who 
registers. . . . A Phychology Professor 
writes: This fall | am teaching a course 
on Psychology of the Gifted Child. It 
will be my second time through for 
this particular course. The first time 
through made me realize that my 
knowledge of the gifted child field is 
not as extensive as | would like it to 
be. | understand that your association 
has various materials that might be 
made available for my use in teaching 
the course this fall. | would appreciate 
any and all materials that you think 
might be of assistance. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


IN MEMORIAM 


The N.A.G.C. has just lost two of its most able friends and advisors, 
Dr. C. M. Louttit and Dr. Lewis M. Terman. To their many friends, col- 
leagues and students alike, discussions related to the needs of our gifted 
youth never found them too busy to give us their best thinking in all 
matters that were presented for consideration. In their memory the 
N.A.G.C. board has voted to establish a book fund for publications to be 
made available to cur members. 


Please send anal contributions to The Louttit-Terman Book Fund 
409 Clinton Springs Avenue 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio 


Commemorate a happy occasion in your school or home — promotions, retire- 
ments, engagements, weddings, significant birthdays, new babies, or express 
your sympathies to your colleagues, friends and relatives by sending a contri- 
bution to N.A.G.C. A copy of the following note will promptly be sent to the 
person you wish to honor, or remember: 


The National Association For Gifted Children 


409 CLINTON SPRINGS AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 


AVon 1-1188 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN has received a con- 


tribution from 


in memory of 


in honor 


Vye Danielson, Chairman 
THE BESSIE FABE FUND 
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THERE’S A NEED FOR N.A.G.C. 


1. To serve as a clearing house. 

To keep abreast of all research practices and programs in process. 
To subsidize research at the graduate level. 

To help individuals. 

To help schools get started on their programs. 


To publish our Journal. 


WHAT N.A.G.C. DOES 


1. Provides articles and reprints, and publishes The NEWSLETTER. 
Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 

Plans National Conventions. 

Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 


Encourages research. 


Pf 


Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest. 


WHAT CAN HAPPEN WITHOUT N.A.G.C. 


Good practices of long standing disappear when the supervisor of the 

program marries, retires or changes positions. Poor practices abandoned 
in some school systems as inadequate are initiated into others, without 
adequate insight into the causative factors of failure. Examples of the 
above situations can be found in various communities large and small, 
throughout the country. A strong N.A.G.C. can help your community 
select the program most suited to its needs and will help maintain com- 
munity support to assure it continued success. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR N.A.G.C. OFFICE 


A list of speakers and their topics, plus program ideas for your gifted 
study groups. 


Various articles, pamphlets and reprints. 


Pointers on how to start a local affiliated N.A.G.C. Study Group in your 
community. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN NON-PROFIT 
409 CLINTON SPRINGS ORGANIZATION 


CINCINNATI 17, OHIO U. S. POSTAGE 


PAID 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PERMIT 9212 


When you have finished with this copy of The N.A.G.C. NEWSLETTER, please 
share it with a friend. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


Help meet the needs of our gifted youth. Join and add your support to The 
N.A.G.C. which serves teachers, parents, administrators, psychologists, and other 
professional groups through: 

1. Making available knowledge of current research and practices. 

2. Publishing the N.A.G.C. NEWSLETTER. 


3. Planning for a fund which will serve to subsidize research, and publica- 
tion of materials related to education of the gifted. 


4. Providing program assistance for interested organizations. 


If you would like to be on our permanent mailing lists and you are not 
already a member of the N.A.G.C., please fil in the following form and mail 
with your remittance to the N.A.G.C. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Date_. 


Name. 
Home Address. 


City 
School or 
Telephone Number. Business Position 


We welcome you as: Schools, Business, 
Professional, or Other 


AN INDIVIDUAL GROUP 
—____$5 a Regular Member $25 a Regular Member 
—____$10 a Contributing Member ——____$100 a Contributing Member 
$25 a Sustaining Member —____$500 a Sustaining Member 
$100 a Life Member —_____$1000 a Patron 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 Clinton Springs Avenue Cincinnati 17, Ohie 
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